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MERIT AWARD WINNERS! 


HE HOME SAFETY CONFERENCE of the 

National Safety Council announces the 
awards for home safety programs during 
the period July, 1951, through June, 1952. 

Merit Awards for exceptional public 
service in home accident prevention will 
go to the following: 

American Academy of Pediatrics, Com- 
mittee on Accident Prevention; 

City-County Health Department, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; 

Electro Metallurgical Co., division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Gibson County Safety Committee, 
Princeton, Indiana 

Greater Los Angeles Chapter (N.S.C.), 
Los Angeles, California 

Home Accident Survey Committee, Ni- 
agara, Wisconsin 

Home Safety Advisory Council of San 
(Antonio, Texas 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mansfield-Richland 
Dept., Mansfield, Ohio 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Safety Council, Omaha, Ne- 


Health 


County 


Omaha 
braska 


San Jose Health Department, San Jose, 
California 

Certificates of Commendation for meri- 
torious activity in home safety educa- 
tion were awarded to the following: 

American Gas Association, New York, 
New York. 

American Red Cross, Mecklenburg 
County Chapter, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Borden Co., Chemical Division, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cambridge Health Department, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

County Health Department, San Ber- 
nardino, California 

Electro Metallurgical Co., division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Co., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio 

Electro Metallurgical Co. of Canada. 
Welland, Ontario 

Erie Safety Council, Erie, Pa. 

Evanston Council of P.T.A.’s, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Louisville Council of P.T.A.’s, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Massachusetts Dept. of Public Health, 
Boston, Mass. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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HOME PLANNING <ocatcow and Equipment 


By Miss Helen S. Holbrook 


Housing Specialist 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Te LOCATION OF equipment is important 
in planning safety into your home. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
established certain safety requirements with 
respect to the location of equipment and 
facilities related to fire and shock hazards. 
Following these is a good way to assure 

safety for your family. 
Plan, for instance, 





) ame for clearances between 

! range and adjoining 

| { walls or cabinets to 

Lt} conform with the code 

e) esa for the type of fuel, 
J | type of range, and fire 


resistance of the ma- 
terial used. 

It is best to plan so 
that the range cook- 
ing surface is at least 
two feet away from any curtained window. 
However, if it is necessary to place a range 
nearer a window, have curtains held top 
and bottom on a rod to prevent them from 
blowing across the range and catching fire. 











Range away from 
window. 


\ coal or wood range should be near the 
chimney with short, direct stovepipe con- 
nection to the chimney. 

If cabinets must be set above a range, they 
never should be less than 24 inches above 
the range top. If hung less than 36 inches 
above a range, they should be lined under- 
neath with, or constructed entirely of, fire- 
resistant material. 

Even electric wall sockets or “convenience 
outlets” come in for a little safety plan- 
ning. There should be enough outlets so 
placed that it will be unnecessary to use 
lamp or appliance cords longer than 6 feet. 

Throughout the house electric outlets 
should be located far enough from water 
taps so that both cannot be touched at the 
same time. Electric light switches at the 
entrance and exit doors of house and 
rooms are another safety provision. A light 
that can be switched on from the bed, or a 
small, low wattage bulb plugged in at base- 
board-top level, for dim night lighting in 
bedroom, hall, or bathroom, will save many 
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a fall or bruised ankle. A small bulb is a 


nursery comfort, too. 

A good general rule in selection of equip- 
ment is to be sure that driving parts of 
any mechanical equipment are guarded, to 
prevent the user from exposure to acci- 
dental contact with moving parts. Any 
opening in such a guard or enclosure should 
be no more than three-eighths inches wide. 


Any equipment involving feeding of food 
or clothing into a machine, and any cut- 
ting or slicing mechanism on any food 
preparation equipment should be designed 
or guarded so that the operator’s fingers 
need not be endangered. 

If the spinner on a washer is designed so 
that it might be thrown out if the top is 
opened when the machine is operating, the 
washer cover should be equipped with a 
safety lock. On a front-opening washer, 
lock or guard to keep children from mm 
ing the door is another safety feature you 
may need. 

If the washer you are planning to buy is 
a wringer type, see that the wringer is 
designed so the pressure can be released 
or the rolls stopped instantly. A release 
device should be easily operated and work 
when the wringer is under a heavy load. 


Be sure that the lid of a chest-type freezer 
is constructed so accidental closing is im- 
possible. 

If you plan to have an ironer, look for 
one with a dependable and easily operated 
release mechanism for separating the padded 
ironing and heating surfaces whether the 
electric current is on or not. The shoe 
should have thermostatic controls for all 
heating units. There should be a light to 
show when the current is on. 


Hand irons of electric type are i 
when they have automatic heat controls. I 


the iron does not have a safety heel or side 
rest, provide a stand of metal or asbestos. 


The ironing board, too, comes into the 
safety picture. It should be of adjustable 
height with supports designed to supply 
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knee room for sitting comfortably at work. 
A perforated metal top or a cover of an 
asbestos fiber material reduces fire hazard. 


For safety in a range, the following are 
points te check: surface heating units or 
burner: sufficiently far apart for use of a 
large kettle without displacement of an 
adjoining cooking utensil; grids on gas 


ot tip: controls placed so it will not be 
necessary to reach across surface units to 
operate them; automatic ignition for every 
gas surface burner. 


@:: burners designed so small pans will 


Be sure there is a safety cock on any gas 
burner without automatic ignition. 

Plan to have the 
door of your refriger- 
ator opening on the 
side of the adjoining 
work top. 

A shower should be 
equipped with a mix- 
ing valve to avoid the 
danger of scalding 
water. The control 
should be located so 
it is possible to adjust 
the temperature without getting wet. 














Work table not 
conveniently located. 


When fire extinguishers are obtained, get 
a type that is easy to handle, with a chem- 
cal that does not create fumes which are 
noxious in an enclosed space. Besides fire 
fighting equipment consisting of approved 
fire extinguishers, farm homes should be 
provided with hose, and buckets, and a 
ladder long enough to reach the roof. 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


The American Standards Association has 
before it a proposal to set up a special 
committee to study standards for the pre- 
vention or control of hazards to children, 
arising out of physical trauma or toxic sub- 
stances. The American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics will probably be the sponsor with 
George M. Wheatley, M.D., third vice-presi- 
dent, health and welfare, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, as chairman. Among 
the topics proposed for study are: 


1. Flammability of textiles for children’s 
clothing—what specifications and tests of 
flammability can be adopted with respect to 
textiles used in the manufacture of clothes 
for children? 


2. Safe labeling of coatings and coated 
materials for children’s toys and furniture— 
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in what way can paints and other coating 
materials be labeled to discourage the mis- 
use of toxic substances in the coating or 
recoating of furniture and toys used by 
children? 

3. Harnesses and sleeping garments 
what standards can be developed regarding 
the design and manufacture of restraining 
devices and sleeping garments to prevent 
possible strangulation or suffocation? 

4. Wooden furniture for children. 

5. Baby carriages and _ strollers. 

6. Wheeled toys. 

7. Other toys—what standards can be de- 
veloped regarding the design and manu- 
facture of items 4 to 7 to minimize the 
possibility of injury from their use? 


OFF-THE-JOB MATERIALS 


Z 


OFF-JOB AC 








The above exhibit is available from N.S.C. 
for return transportation charges only. It is 
about 8 feet long and about 4 feet high if 
mounted as shown. Exhibitors have to pro- 
vide their own mounting board, shown as 
light grey in the photograph. 

The National Safety Council, working 
with its industrial members through the 
Off-the-Job Safety Committee of the Indus- 
trial Conference, has prepared a complete 
kit of program materials and suggestions for 
their use. A note of request, addressed to 
the Council at 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, will bring you one of 
these kits, for a nominal charge of one 
dollar, to cover a small part of the costs. 


FIRE SAFETY ADS 


The Advertising Council has free mats for 
Home Fire Prevention which can be re- 
quested by your local newspaper. Write to 
The Advertising Council, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y., for a proof sheet 
which depicts these mats. 
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geen AND PANS. kettles and skillets—made for cooking good things to 


cause double trouble. Burns and sealds are caused in many ways abo 


eat—can cause trouble. Matches—meant for many good ve abou) 


the house. Here are ten safety rules to avoid them: 
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Turn pot handles 
away from edge 
of stove. 


Keep young chil- 
dren out of the 
kitchen or in a 
closed off area 
while cooking. 


Keep matches 
out of reach of 
young children. 








MATCHES 





























Always be sure 
matches are out 
after you have 
used them. Close 
book match cov- 
er before strik- 
ing match. 














Warn other peo- 
ple of your in- 
tention if you 
must carry pans 
of boiling water 
across a kitchen. 





Keep handles of 
pans in repair. 
Handles that 
turn or twist 
should be re- 
placed or tight- 
ened. 
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Watch rubbish 
fires until they 
are out and 
guard fireplaces. 
Keep an eye on 
young children 
whenever there 
is a fire going. 


























Never leave a 
young child alone 
in the tub. Many 
have turned on 
the hot water 
and been se- 
verely scalded. 
Others have 
drowned. 











Never use gaso- 
line or kerosene 
to start a fire. 


Use nonfiam- 
mable type 
cleaner to clean 
clothes at home, 
but ventilate 
well while using 
as the fumes j 
may be toxic. 








(Ta a 
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PLASTICS 
AND SAFETY 


& By John M. Wetherby 


The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 


"PP \HE First ARTIFICIAL plastic was made of 

pyroxylin, familiarly known as celluloid 
or cellulose nitrate. It was developed as a 
substitute for ivory back in 1868. This first 
of the plastics materials was widely used 
in collars and cuffs, window curtains for 
touring cars, combs, buttons, dresser sets 
and eyeglass frames. While this material 
has many advantages, it has the disadvan- 
tage of being highly combustible. Its rapid 
burning rate has been responsible for the 
belief of some that all plastics are fast burn- 
ing and constitute a fire hazard. Actually 
this is far from the truth. As for pyroxylin 
its rate of production has declined until 
today it represents but a small fraction of 
he total plastics raw material production 
hich last year amounted to 2,231,408,000 
pounds. 


One thing which it is well to bear in 
mind is that plastics may burn and hence 
must not be subjected to an open flame. 
Many of them will burn although most of 
them slowly. Others may not support com- 
bustion but would char from high heat. 


Thus you should never use plastic dishes 
to cook with. You would surely ruin the 
dishes. Nor should you use a plastic apron 
for a pot holder. The chances are it would 
not burn although it might, depending upon 
the particular plastic material from which it 
was made. But in any event it probably 
would be ruined if it was subjected to too 
much heat. 


As handles for pots and pans, phenolic 
type plastics have no rival. They are made 
from the same material as many an ash tray. 


@': plastics are all good insulators they 


ontribute to safety in coffee pot handles 
and the like through reducing the possi- 
bility of burns. But, of course, keep them 
out of an oven and away from an open 
flame the same as you would a wooden 
handle. They won’t catch on fire but they 
might char. 
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Another plastic called polyethylene has 
come into wide use in the household in the 
form of refrigerator trays and dishes, 
squeeze bottles, coasters, food bags, ete. 
This type plastic is inert chemically and is 
not made brittle by low temperatures. I 
imagine that since it has been introduced 
into so many household applications there 
have been fewer cut fingers and feet than 
may have resulted from dropped glass 
counterparts. This polyethylene plastic will 
burn so don’t put it in an open flame. 


On the matter of weight alone, plastics 
rate another plus. Dropping a plastic con- 
tainer is of less potential risk than the much 
heavier glass or metal would be. 


Toys are another item in which plastics 
play an important role. Their use has per- 
mitted the low cost production of hundreds 
of life-like toys. On the Christmas tree, too, 
plastics have come into wide acceptance. 
A few years ago some trouble was encoun- 
tered on the Christmas tree light ornaments 
where wrong engineering brought about a 
condition of melting and charring. Through 
the adoption of an improved material and 
better engineering we have received no com- 
plaints for the past three seasons. 


A few years ago, before such a large in- 
jection molding industry was developed 
many of our toys were made of pyroxylin. 
That material as indicated earlier is fast 
burning and if brought into contact with 
an electric heater element by an infant 
might cause serious burns. But today there 
are so far as I know, no pyroxylin toys be- 
ing produced in the United States. Most of 
them are made from polystyrene or from 
cellulose acetate or perhaps vinyl. 

Plastic wire coating is used almost exelu- 
sively today in your electrical wiring instal- 
lations. It has contributed to greater safety 
because it does not deteriorate in contact 
with oils and greases, it is highly resistant 
to abrasion, and much of it is non-combus- 
tible. 

Another novel development of great sig- 
nificance from a safety viewpoint is to be 
found in fire retardant paints. When a sur- 
face covered with such a paint is heated by 
the application of a flame, the surface skin 
expands away from the wood forming a 
layer of insulating air space. 

Another outstanding contribution of plas- 
tics to the field of greater safety in the 
home has been in the development of safety 
film for your motion picture camera. 








Fe rHOSE OF YOU who are looking for a 

new twist to your Christmas campaign 
this year, try adding to a safe toy and 
Christmas tree campaign, an educational 
program to promote family safety at home 
during the season. This can bring in ice 
and snow removal around the house, spe- 
cial attention on safe housekeeping at this 
time, accents on fireplace, heater, smoking, 
and cooking safety. 

Suggest to your radio station or TV sta- 
tion that safety could be worked into a pro- 
gram on making Christmas candies or 
cookies, or on cooking Christmas dinner. 

The fire department may wish to cooper- 
ate with you on developing an interview or 
an article on safety with respect to Christ- 
mas trees, fireplaces, heaters, smoking, and 
the handling of Christmas wrappings. 

Home owners can be requested through 
radio spot announcements to keep their 
walks free of ice and snow and to remove 
icicles over areas where persons might walk. 

For a safe toys campaign, besides con- 
tacting merchants to obtain their coopera- 
tion through educating sales personnel, you 
can suggest that schools make use of No- 
vember and December N.S.C. safety lesson 
units. The children can also work up a 
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CHRISTMAS CAMPAIGN 






playlet in which they represent safe or un- 
safe toys. A group which works on reha- 
bilitating toys can have a window display 
showing how they were made safe as well 


as usable. 


Newspaper publicity can include “@® 
on toys suitable for different age groups: 
special one by a pediatrician or general 
practitioner on mechanical suffocation with 
relation to toys: and one on eye injuries BS 
from toys. 

\ radio interview can be developed with 
a qualified individual from the schools to 
educate parents on the use of toys which 
may, improperly used, cause eye injuries. 


The interview could bring in proper han- 
dling of target toys, balls and bats, and 
avoiding unnecessary roughness while ice- 
skating. A special point not within the 
realm of toys, but worthwhile where child 
injury is concerned is the snowball play. 
Warn against using ice-hard snowballs and 
throwing snowballs at any unsuspecting in- 
dividual, car windows, and so forth. 


\ special project for a Christmas tree 
campaign could be the making of a bri 
home movie showing the burning of a tr 
Get the cooperation of your local fire de- 
partment for this and see if they would be 
willing to stage the burning of a tree. Have 
one person take the movie and someone 
else clock the time it takes from start to 
full flame to burn out. Use this for dem- 
onstration talks. 


Consider the possibility of mailing letters 
to parents on Christmas safety. Perhaps this 
could be sponsored by an insurance group, 
a men’s service organization, or the local 
medical society. 


Contact local firms, too, which have house 
organs and suggest they have brief articles 
on the subject. 


In some communities the women’s clubs 
and the P.T.A.’s arrange for 3 to 5 minute 
speeches at each monthly meeting on the 
seasonal safety theme. A_ brief speech o 
some phase of Christmas safety might be i 
cluded on the December program, withou 
adding to the length of it appreciably. 

Newspaper photographs of children with 
safe toys would make an appealing spread, 
especially if a family grouping around the 
tree could be arranged. 
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About N.B.F.U.—N.F.P. A. 


TT TELL THE HOME fire safety story, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
developed material on various interest levels. 


For the general public, there is a library 
of films exploring aspects of home fire pre- 

ntion and fire fighting. These films are 

ailable to television stations, civic groups, 
women’s clubs and other organizations at 
no charge except in postage. 


For the home owner individual inspection 
blanks make it easy for him to check fire 
hazards before they cause any sparks. Book- 
lets and pamphlets giving statistics and sug- 
gestions for improving the fire safety of his 
home are also available free. 

Three times a year a clip sheet containing 
stories, photographs and cartoons is put out 
for use of newspapers and magazines to 
help editors in preparing their local cam- 
paigns for Fire Prevention Week, Spring 
Clean-up Week, and Christmas Fire safety. 
New home fire safety photographs are taken 
every few months to illustrate various home 
fire problems and are added to the file of 
fire photos. Spot announcements, skits and 
interviews are prepared seasonally for radio 

ations. 

Posters, inspection blanks, plays written 
especially for grade school children are 
available to teachers for use in the schools. 
Films have been particularly popular with 
educators for training youngsters in fire 
prevention. 


WOMEN’S RECEPTION 


The scene of the Reception for Women 
this year during the 40th National Safety 
Congress is the ballroom of the Lake Shore 
Club from three to five-thirty, Monday, 
October 20. 


@ the reception and musicale, the 
ternoon will feature the presentation of 
the winner of the Carol Lane Award for 
the outstanding contribution made by an 
American woman to traffic safety. Announce- 


ment of the establishment of this award was 
made at the reception last fall. 
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For firemen and others concerned with 
the technical aspects of fire safety and con- 
struction, bulletins on the latest fire preven- 
tion methods are issued from time to time. 
They number about 300 at present. 


In 1950 the National Board published the 
latest edition of its model building code. 
This is the basis of municipal building laws 
in many cities and is invaluable to archi- 
tects. Other standards of construction, for 
storage and handling of dangerous materials, 
and for the installation and use of fire pro- 
tection equipment are useful to builders and 
may be obtained as may all the materials 
mentioned by writing the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. Films may be had by con- 
tacting the National Board’s film library, 
the Bureau of Communication Research, 
Inc., 13 East 37th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The National Fire Protection Association 
is a clearing house for information that is 
authoritative on the subject of fire protec- 
tion and fire prevention. It has a number of 
booklets and leaflets which may be pur- 
chased in quantity for distribution to local 
organizations. Samples are furnished free. 
These leaflets cover home fire safety, farm 
fire safety, seasonal fire precautions, and so 
forth, Among the newer leaflets are Pre- 
venting Home Fires, When Fire Strikes 
You, and Don’t Burn Up Your Pay Check. 


For information write to the Association 
at 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Booklet on Kitchens 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Home and Garden Bulletin No. 
12, Your Farmhouse Planning the 
Kitchen and Workroom, contains a checklist 
of safety features for kitchens and work- 
rooms. This checklist takes up general room 
planning, equipment selection for laundry, 
cooking and other types of equipment, and 
points on equipment location. 

The booklet also contains a wealth of 
information on work simplification, types of 
kitchen plans, dimensions, materials for 
flooring, walls, ete. 25¢ a copy. 





STEAM IRON The same session will present talks on a 
health department program, on the physical 

limitations of the aging process as they 

affect the safety of elderly people, and on 

a home for the handicapped. A panel diseus- 

sion of the talks will follow. Alfred M. 

Cantwell, director, first aid, water safety, 

and accident prevention, American National 

Red Cross, will preside. That’s Tuesday, 


October 21, West Ballroom, Conrad in@® 
Hotel. 


Monday evening, October 20, at the Pal- 
mer House Grand Ballroom the joint ses- 
sion of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and N.S.C. will be presented with the assist- 
ance of the Health Information Foundation 
and in cooperation with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. George M. 
Wheatley, M.D., third vice-president, health 
and welfare, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, will preside. 

At this session besides hearing talks on 
studies of child accidents, the audience will 
have an opportunity to witness the produc- 
tion of the first of a series of half-hour 
programs for nationwide broadcast over 

The steam iron pictured above contains, NBC by the Health Information Foundation. 
according to the manufacturer, a unique 
safety feature which eliminates the possi- 
bility of a scald. The spout is so designed Merit Awards 
that the iren may be left to cool before Rupees 
storing and then emptied when safe to (Continued from page 1) 
handle. New Hampshire Farm and Home Safety 

Council, Durham, N. H. 


DON’T MISS CONGRESS! Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Fairmont, 


West Virginia 

Make a note not to miss the home safety 
sessions of the 40th National Safety Con- 
gress this year. Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth will 
speak on problems that challenge home 
safety today instead of on industry and home St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
safety as originally planned. Dr. Gilbreth, as se : , co a 
mother of the Cheaper by the Dozen family, P Foy Guidance Council, Inc., New York, 
is a world-renowned authority on industrial New York. 
management. She has developed time, mo- The Women’s Board of Children’s 
tion, and fatigue studies, has done consider- Hospital, Akron, Ohio 
able work with the handicapped, and with 
the homemaker. She has long been interested 
in home safety and her talk will be well Woodburn Women’s Club, Woodburn, 
worth while. Oregon 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Plant Dept., Seattle, Washington 


Reynolds Metals Co., Longview, Wash. 


Women’s Institute, Duluth, Minn. 
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